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PROTECTION OF BAUXITE MINES IN SURINAM 


| Released to the press by the White House November 24] 


The bauxite mines in Surinam furnish up- 
wards of 60 percent of the requirements of the 
United States aluminum industry, which is vital 
to the defense of the United States, the Western 
Hemisphere, and the nations actively resisting 
aggression. 

It is therefore necessary that the safety of 
these mines should be as completely assured as 
present conditions demand. 

In normal circumstances the Government of 
the Netherlands would, for the purpose of 
strengthening further the defenses of Surinam, 
draw on the armed forces of the Netherlands 
Indies. In view, however, of the present situa- 
tion in the southwestern Pacific, it is thought 
inadvisable to follow that course. 

For this reason the Governments of the Neth- 
erlands and of the United States of America 
have entered into consultation. As a result, the 
latter has agreed to send a contingent of the 
United States Army to Surinam to cooperate 
with the Netherlands forces in assuring the pro- 
tection of the bauxite mines in that territory. 


This contingent will, of course, be withdrawn 
as soon as the present danger to the mines is 
removed and at the latest at the conclusion of 
hostilities. 

Simultaneously the Government of the Neth- 
erlands has invited the Government of the 
United States of Brazil to participate in this 
defense measure. It is understood that Brazil 
will contribute to the common aim by exercising 
an especial measure of military vigilance in the 
frontier zone adjacent to Surinam and by send- 
ing a mission to Paramaribo to exchange infor- 
mation and concert all other steps on the basis 
indicated to assure maximum efficiency of the 
safety measures thus being jointly undertaken 
by the Brazilian, United States, and Netherlands 
forces. 

The Government of Brazil has indicated its 
whole-hearted approval of the emergency 
measures. 

At the same time, the Government of the 
United States has notified the Governments 
of the American republics of the foregoing 
arrangements, which have been reached in the 
interests of all. 


ARMING OF AMERICAN MERCHANT VESSELS 


{Released to the press by the White House November 28] 


American merchant vessels sailing on routes 
between United States ports and ports of Spain, 
Portugal, and their adjacent island possessions 
will not be armed. 

American merchant vessels sailing in the in- 
ter-American trade between ports of the United 
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States and ports in Central and South America 
will not be armed. 

American merchant vessels sailing on routes 
in the Pacific Ocean will not be armed under 
existing circumstances. 

Public announcement will be made of any 
change of policy affecting any of these routes. 
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INTER-AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE 
ADDRESS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE’ 


(Released to the press November 23] 


We are meeting here today under conditions 
of complete freedom. We are all of us citizens 
of nations which from the day of their birth 
have consecrated as their national ideal the plac- 
ing of human rights above all other rights. 
Those of you who are residents of other repub- 
lics of the Americas are residents of countries 
which, like the United States, have guaranteed 
to all those within their borders that supreme 
naturai right of man, the right to worship God 
as his conscience may dictate. 

Here in this New World of ours, we not only 
cherish at their full value the liberties which we 
have inherited from our forefathers, but we are 
prepared, and willing, to make any sacrifice 
which may become necessary in these grave 
hours, to maintain them and to preserve them 
ever intact. 

But across the seas the shadows steadily 
lengthen over the Old World. One by one, the 
lights of human freedom, of human tolerance, of 
human kindness have been extinguished. Only 
in England do these lights burn with a brighter 
glow than perhaps ever before. 

All of us meeting here in this great gathering 
are thinking about the fate and future of our 
fellow human beings beyond the Atlantic—men 
and women and children in dire peril and in 
deep distress. This congress has been sum- 
moned, in fact, in order to undertake a further 
constructive effort to solve one of the basic and 
one of the most harrowing problems of this 
tragic epoch—the problem of the refugee. 

It is a heart-rending task for some of us who 


* Delivered by Mr. Welles at the opening session of the 
Conference, Baltimore, Md., November 23, 1941 and 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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hold responsible offices in our Government to 
read the reports we receive. They tell of re- 
newed persecutions, of thousands of frightened 
human beings, many of them old and sick, others 
mere children, pounding over the rails to “wait- 
ing camps” on the bleakest borders of Europe; 
of brutal attacks on believers in many faiths— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew; of torture and 
mutilation, starvation and death. Still other 
reports tell of the destruction of churches and 
synagogues; of camps and prisons where men, 
women, and children are caged like wild beasts 
with no proper feeding or medical care, and 
where the unmarked grave is the only release. 

And then there are the reports which speak of 
individuals and groups, old and young, wander- 
ing over the earth’s surface seeking shelter in 
leaky ships at sea, looking for a hospitable port; 
or cast off in surroundings where conditions 
make it impossible for them to undertake the 
construction of a new life. 

Those of us who have faith in democracy and 
confidence in the inherent humanity of our 
western civilization, cannot, and I am sure will 
not, rest until an equitable and a practicable 
solution of this problem, which challenges us so 
fundamentally, is found. 

The problem is not new. It has been with us 
on an ever-increasing scale since that accursed 
thing termed Hitlerism came into being eight 
and a half years ago. It has been with us 
through the subsequent years, written in terms 
of open persecutions, of concentration camps 
and broken homes, of lines of pitiful people 
swelling into thousands, then tens of thousands, 
then hundreds of thousands, of whom a few 
have been enabled to flee abroad, wherever a 
hospitable door was open or just not closed. 

It has been with us in the torture chambers of 
the German Gestapo, in those many regions 
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where thousands of people have been torn from 
their homes and have been herded in the dead of 
night at the bayonet’s point to be transported 
like cattle to some unknown scene; in the de- 
portation trains of Hungary and Rumania; in 
the refugee camps of France; and in the prisons 
of Spain. It spells a chapter of unmitigated 
horror which our children’s children may not 
hope to forget. 

Obviously those governments, notably the 
American Governments, which stand in this 
sickened world for the rights and freedoms of 
mankind could not, Pilate-like, wash their 
hands and turn away. I am proud to say that 
the President of the United States, speaking in 
the name of the spirit of humanity of the Amer- 
ican people, was the first responsible statesman 
of the world to urge renewed and more effective 
international cooperation in the solution of this 
problem, and to offer the full participation of 
his Government in such effort. 

The Governments of the American republics 
at once responded. 

The consequent medium through which the 
Governments of the New World, the British 
and Dominion Governments, and several sym- 
pathetic governments of Europe worked, was 
the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees 
called into being by President Roosevelt in the 
spring of 1938. 

When Austria was overrun by the German 
hordes in the winter of that year, thousands of 
terror-stricken people battled to find refuge in 
countries adjoining Germany or across the seas. 
Behind them were hundreds of thousands who 
were preparing for flight. The facilities of the 
countries of temporary refuge and of the coun- 
tries of final settlement were taxed alike. Some- 
thing had to be done—and done at once. 

It was in this atmosphere that on March 23, 
1938 President Roosevelt inquired of the gov- 
ernments of refuge and settlement whether 
they would be willing to join with the Govern- 
ment of the United States in setting up an In- 
tergovernmental Committee which would seek 
to introduce order into the forced migration of 
political and religious refugees from central 
Europe. 
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On July 6 the representatives of 33 govern- 
ments met at Evian in that former France which 
was then still, in its glorious tradition, a 
standard-bearer of the rights of man. 

Mr. Myron C. Taylor, who represented the 
President, sounded the keynote when he said 
to the delegates that while they were meeting 
“men and women of every creed and economic 
condition, of every profegsion and of every 
trade, were being uprooted from their homes 

. and turned adrift without thought or care 
as to what will become of them or where they will 
go.” In the name of his own Government, Mr. 
Taylor continued that the problem was “no 
longer of purely private concern”; it was a 
problem “for governmental action”. 

The representatives of the other governments 
responded generously, and the meeting at Evian 
set up the Intergovernmental Committee which 
was to have its headquarters in London, and a 
negotiating body, headed by a director to be 
named by the President of the United States, 
which would seek with the German Government 
to “improve the conditions of exodus and to re- 
place them by conditions of orderly emigra- 
tion”; and with the governments of refuge and 
settlement “opportunities for permanent settle- 
ment”. Mr. George Rublee, who was named 
Director, took up his duties in London in Sep- 
tember and in a spirit of sincere devotion and 
self-sacrifice set out on his twofold task. 

The effort to control mass migration at the 
source, by the introduction of methods of or- 
derly exodus, was making some progress when 
Europe was overtaken by the cataclysm of war. 

The second aspect of the problem, that is, the 
settlement of as many as possible of the un- 
fortunate people who had been forced abroad, 
was actively explored under Mr. Rublee’s di- 
rection and, after February 1939, down to the 
outbreak of war, under the direction of his 
successor, Sir Herbert Emerson. 

The situation of the countries of refuge had 
to be examined in the first place; and in the 
second, the situation of the countries of final 
settlement. As the autumn and then the winter 
months passed, the pressure on the countries of 
refuge became so great through the illegal cross- 
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ing of frontiers by refugees—many times in 
groups of one thousand or more at the gun’s 
point—that the local authorities began to de- 
spair, and conditions became unmanageable. 
Obviously the countries of refuge could no 
longer be counted upon for effective assistance 
in the solution of the refugee problem except as 
the most temporary of waiting stations. 

The brunt of the problem, then, had to be 
borne by the countries of settlement, and Mr. 
Rublee, and after him Sir Herbert Emerson, 
engaged in protracted and detailed conversations 
with the representatives of the principal settle- 
ment countries, including the American repub- 
lics and the French, the British, and Dutch 
Empires. 

The secretariat of the Committee in fact pro- 
ceeded in its discussions on the premise that 
infiltration into organized places throughout the 
world, including great receiving areas such as 
the United States and Palestine, rather than 
group settlement in completely undeveloped 
areas, was the more practical solution of the 
problem of settling large numbers of people. It 
was thoroughly understood, however, that no 
opportunity presented by any of the participat- 
ing governments for group settlement should be 
overlooked. 

Such opportunities were in fact presented by 
the Dominican Government, by the British Gov- 
ernment in Kenya, British Guiana, Nyasaland, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Tanganyika, and by 
the Government of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines on the Island of Mindanao. Com- 
missioners of inquiry were then appointed, and, 
upon the invitation of the respective govern- 
ments, actually visited and reported on settle- 
ment opportunities in the Dominican Republic, 
British Guiana, Northern Rhodesia, and the 
Philippines. 

In this connection I should be remiss did I not 
mention the remarkable contribution of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Refugees 
which is headed by Mr. James G. McDonald, 
the former High Commissioner of the League of 
Nations for Refugees, and of which Rabbi Wise 
is a distinguished member. The Committee, 
which was set up by the President simultane- 
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ously with the organization of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee specifically to advise him on 
all matters relating to the resettlement of refu- 
gees, not only has worked indefatigably since 
1938 in crystallizing refugee policy, but has 
organized the commissions of inquiry which 
have visited the various potential areas of settle- 
ment. Thanks to the surveys so made a very 
accurate appraisal is available when the moment 
arrives for the undertaking ef such settlement 
projects. I am sure you will be in complete 
agreement with me when I express deep appre- 
ciation to Rabbi Wise, as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, for its magnificent work. 

When the war broke out the Intergovern- 
mental Committee had the following to its 
credit : Individual immigration had been stimu- 
lated in many parts of the world; possibilities 
of group settlement had been explored in four 
areas; a mass of material relating to the refugee 
problem had been assembled and correlated and 
the results carefully blueprinted for the benefit 
of the participating governments. I might add 
that Mr. Myron Taylor, in conjunction with a 
group of generous-minded men in New York 
and London, had set up the Coordinating Foun- 
dation, and had enlisted, as Executive Director, 
the services of M. van Zeeland, former Prime 
Minister of Belgium, with the specific task of 
cooperating with the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee and with private individuals and organi- 
zations in investigating and furthering the plans 
for migration. In short, notable progress had 
been made by the Committee during the first 
year of its existence, and in August 1939 an 
orderly solution of the refugee problem was in 
sight. 

A month later Hitler plunged Europe into 
war. 

However, before the outbreak of war Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had invited the steering council 
of the Intergovernmental Committee, that is the 
chairmen of the delegations of the United States 
of America, the Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
France, Great Britain, and the Netherlands, to- 
gether with the Director, to meet with him in 
Washington. On October 17 the President re- 
ceived the officers of the Committee at the White 
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House and laid down in a statement to them 
the views of the United States as to the bases 
of intergovernmental action in behalf of refu- 
gees during the period of the war. 

These views were as follows: 

With regard to the short-range problem: 
The current work should not be abandoned, it 
should be re-directed; individuals and families 
in countries of refuge should be placed in per- 
manent domicils. 

With regard to the long-range program: 
When the war ends there may be not one million, 
but ten million or more, men, women, and chil- 
dren, belonging to many races and religions, 
living in many countries, and possibly on sev- 
eral continents, who will enter into the prob- 
lem of the human refugee. The governments 
on the Intergovernmental Committee should 
start a serious and expanding effort to survey 
and study scientifically and in detailed fashion 
the geographic and economic problem of re- 
settling several million people in new areas of 
the earth’s surface. 

The officers of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee concurred with the President’s recom- 
mendations, and, in addition, gave their specific 
approval to the plan for a group settlement in 
the Dominican Republic. 

This plan went back to the origins of the In- 
tergovernmental Committee in 1938. When 
President Roosevelt invited 32 governments to 
join with the Government of the United States 
in a discussion of the refugee problem, the first 
government to accept was the Government of the 
Dominican Republic, which was also the first to 
name a delegate. 

At the Evian Conference the Dominican Gov- 
ernment was the only government to make a 
specific proposal for the reception of refugees 
and to follow the proposal at the ensuing meet- 
ing of the Intergovernmental Committee in 
London with a detailed plan of settlement. It 
was, finally, the first government to enter into 
concrete discussions with the Committee in 
London and in Washington. 

There followed the report of the commission 
of inquiry, and shortly thereafter a group of 
public-spirited American citizens, headed by 
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Mr. James N. Rosenberg and Dr. Joseph A. 
Rosen, of New York, and later Mr. Leon Falk, 
of Pittsburgh, came forward, and with courage 
and foresight undertook the vast responsibility 
of organizing and financing a settlement at 
Sosua in the Dominican Republic. 

In January, Mr. Rosenberg, supported by rep- 
resentatives of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee, the President’s Advisory Committee, and 
the Coordinating Foundation, visited the Do- 
minican Republic and received a tract of nearly 
27,000 acres where refugees might be settled on 
the basis of an agreement signed on January 30, 
1940 by representatives of the Dominican Gov- 
ernment and the Dominican Republic Settle- 
ment Association. 

This last January, one year later, on the invi- 
tation of the Dominican Government, the Inter- 
governmental Committee met once more, this 
time at the Capital of the Republic. The object 
of this meeting was to talk, not about what might 
or should be done, but about what had been done. 
The delegates of 15 countries were able to visit 
the colony at Sosua and see with their own eyes 
what can be accomplished in the way of group 
settlement when there are combined a friendly 
and foresighted government, scientific manage- 
ment, and rich human material. The delegates 
of the governments were able to record that in a 
year Mr. Rosenberg and his associates had con- 
clusively demonstrated that refugees from Eu- 
rope can be resettled in a sub-tropical climate 
and can prosper and thrive. 

In the year and one half of its active work the 
Dominican Republic Settlement Association has 
selected in Europe and established at Sosua— 
which, it must be clearly understood, is being 
operated as an experiment of vital importance 
in determining the practical possibility of re- 
settlement in the Western Hemisphere—approx- 
imately 1,000 settlers. It has built dormitories, 
kitchens, laundries, a school, an infirmary, a 
woodworking shop, a milking barn, and a cheese 
factory. It has nearly 1,000 head of livestock, 
well over a thousand acres under cultivation, a 
coconut tract for the production of copra, tracts 
of grasses for the production of essential oils, 
plantations of castor beans—in short, food crops 
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for the settlers and crops for marketing as well. 
Most interesting of all, it is now building home- 
steads in large numbers where the settlers who 
have completed their agricultural training can 
locate on their own lands. Families are moving 
in—and assurances have been received that an 
additional 50,000 acres are available for self-re- 
specting men and women who are proud and 
thankful to be on their feet once more—no longer 
refugees. 

The experiment made possible through the 
generosity of the Dominican Government has 
shown in short what joint government and pri- 
vate effort can achieve in carrying the helpless 
victims of the new barbarism through the transi- 
tion period in which they are bereft of the pro- 
tection of all government and of all law, to a 
condition once again of self-maintenance in an 
ordered society. 

The laboratory set up in the Dominican Re- 
public points the way for similar joint efforts 
in other areas, between other private organiza- 
tions and other governments. 

As the experts of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee stated in their report to the Chairman in 
1939: Group settlement rests on three pillars— 
(1) Governments which possess suitable terri- 
tory and have the generosity to open it to refu- 
gees; (2) available resources for the financing 
~ of a settlement—a very expensive undertaking; 
and (3) human material in the Old World which 
can be adjusted to settlement in the new. When 
these three conditions are fulfilled—and we can 
be truly grateful that they have been so happily 
fulfilled in the Dominican Republic—there can 
be, we know now, successful resettlement. And 
successful resettlement means for the receiving 
country, as the story of the United States has so 
clearly told, and the Dominican Republic has so 
clearly recognized, new talents, fresh vigor, and 
economic benefits. It is encouraging to be able 
to record that in this time of world anarchy, 
despite the difficulties of communication and the 
hardships of travel, Mr. Rosenberg and his asso- 
ciates have contributed so materially in fact and 
by example to the solution of the short-range 
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problem mentioned by the President in his state- 
ment to the Intergovernmental Committee. 

The solution of the greater problem of mass 
resettlement cannot be undertaken, however, 
until the war is over and until the world has 
seen the final and utter defeat of those responsi- 
ble for this cruel tragedy which shames our 
modern world. 


But you and I know that even were that day 
to come tomorrow—and would to God that it 
might be so—the economic and social prostra- 
tion of Central Europe and of the occupied 
countries will be such that immediate measures 
must be taken by international concert to re- 
lieve distress on a scale never before conceived. 
Under these conditions, even when the victory 
has been won, hundreds of thousands of families 
will wish, or will be obliged, to seek new homes. 


That is why I so greatly welcome the efforts 
being made by this congress. The work you 
accomplish here in devising new plans, or in 
supplementing the plans of which I have 
spoken, will be invaluable. You represent those 
groups most deeply concerned in every section 
of our New World. Some of you can speak with 
final authority concerning public opinion in the 
sister republics from which you come. 

And when those of you who come from our 
neighbor republics return to your homes I trust 
you will say that the Government of the United 
States—as the President has made it clear—will 
participate in every practicable manner in con- 
tributing, together with the other governments 
members of the Intergovernmental Committee, 
toward the successful realization of that great 
human enterprise of making it possible for the 
refugees to find a safe haven upon which your 
hearts are set. 

I believe that throughout the length and 
breadth of the Western Hemisphere men and 
women realize increasingly that by the assist- 
ance they give to its accomplishment they 
strengthen and fortify those great foundations 
of liberty, tolerance, and humanity upon which 
is constructed the civilization of our New 


World. 
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DEPARTURE FROM AND ENTRY INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENS 


[Released to the press November 27] 


On November 25, 1941, the Secretary of State 
issued Departmental Order 1003, the text of 
which follows: 


“RuLes AND ReoGuiatTions RELATING TO THE 
SUPERVISION AND ConTRoL Over THE Depar- 
TURE OF CITIZENS OF THE UNITED SratTEs, OR 
Persons Wuo Owe ALLEGIANCE TO THE 
Unrtep Srates, From anp Entry Into THE 
Unitep States oR THE OUTLYING PossEssiIons 
Tuereor, Issuep In PursvaNnce or Section I 
OF THE PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED States PROMULGATED ON Novem- 
BER 14, 1941, UNper AuTHorITy or THE Act 
or Conoress Approvep May 22, 1918, as 
AMENDED BY THE Act oF ConGress APPROVED 
JUNE 21, 1941 


“T, Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, by virtue of and 
pursuant to the authority vested in me by § 1 
of Proclamation 2523 of the President of the 
United States, issued on November 14, 1941 
(6 F.R. 5821), under authority of the act of 
Congress approved May 22, 1918 (40 Stat. 569), 
as amended by the act of Congress approved 
June 21, 1941 (Public Law 114, 77th Cong.), 
hereby prescribe the following rules and regu- 
lations, making exceptions and conditions to 
the requirement of the proclamation of the 
President that no citizen of the United States 
or person who owes allegiance to the United 
States shall depart from or enter, or attempt to 
depart from or enter, the United States, includ- 
ing the Canal Zone, the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, and all territories, continental or 
insular, subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, unless he bears a valid passport issued 
by the Secretary of State or under his author- 
ity by a diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States, or by the United States High 
Commissioner to the Philippine Islands, or by 
the Chief Executive of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, or Guam: 
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“TrTLe 22—Foreicn REvLatTions 
“CHapTreR I—DeEpARTMENT OF STATE 
“Subchapter A—The Department 


“Part 58—ContTrout or Persons ENTERING AND 
LEAVING THE UNITED States PursvuaNt TO 
THE Act or May 22, 1918, as AMENDED 


“American Citizens and Nationals 


“SEC. 

58.1 Limitations upon travel prior to January 
15, 1942. 

58.2 Limitations upon travel after January 15, 
1942. 

58.3 Exceptions to regulations in §§ 58.1-58.2. 

58.4 Seamen. 

58.5 Persons considered as bearing passports. 

58.6 Restrictions upon travel on vessels of bel- 
ligerent states. 

58.7 Prevention of departure or entry prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the United States. 

58.8 Attempt of a citizen or national to enter 
without a valid passport. 


58.9 Optional use of a valid passport. 


58.10 Discretional exercise of authority in pass- 
port matters. 


58.11 Definition of the 
United States’. 


“$ 58.1 Limitations upon travel prior to Jan- 
uary 15, 1942. No citizen of the United States 
or person who owes allegiance to the United 
States shall, prior to 6 o’clock in the forenoon of 
January 15, 1942, be required to bear a valid 
passport in order to depart from or enter into 
the continental United States, the Canal Zone, 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines, and all 
territories, continental or insular, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, except that, 
effective immediately, no such person shall de- 
part from or attempt to depart from any such 
territory for any foreign country or territory 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, or any foreign coun- 
try or territory in the Western Hemisphere un- 


term ‘continental 
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der the jurisdiction of Great Britain in which 
the United States maintains defense bases or in 
which such bases are being constructed by or 
under contract with the Government of the 
United States, unless he bears a valid passport 
for such travel issued by or under authority of 
the Secretary of State or is otherwise authorized 
by the Secretary of State to depart from any 
territory subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States for any foreign territory mentioned in 
this section. 

“8 58.2 Limitations upon travel after January 
15, 1942. After 6 o’clock in the forenoon of 
January 15, 1942, no citizen of the United States 
or person who owes allegiance to the United 
States shall depart from or enter into or attempt 
to depart from or enter into the continental 
United States, the Canal Zone, the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines, and all territories, 
continental or insular, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, unless he bears a valid 
passport which has been issued by or under 
authority of the Secretary of State and which, 
in the case of a person entering or attempting 
to enter any such territory, has been verified 
by an American diplomatic or consular officer 
either in the foreign country from which he 
started his journey, or in the foreign country 
in which he was last present if such country is 
not the one from which he started his journey, 
or unless he comes within one of the exceptions 
prescribed in §§ 58.3-58.4. No fee shall be 
collected by a diplomatic or consular officer of 
the United States for or in connection with such 
verification. 

“§ 58.3 Exceptions to regulations in §§ 58.1- 
682. No valid passport shall be required of a 
citizen of the United States or a person who 
owes allegiance to the United States: 


“(a) When travelling between the continen- 
tal United States and the Territory of Hawaii, 
Puérto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, or between 
any such places; or 

“(b) When travelling between points in the 
continental United States and points in Canada: 
provided that this exception shall not be appli- 
cable to any such person when travelling to or 
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arriving from a place outside the continental 
United States via Canada for which a valid 
passport is required under these rules and regu- 
lations; or 

“(c) When travelling between points in the 
continental United States and points in Mexico: 
provided that this exception shall not be appli- 
cable to any such person when travelling to or 
arriving from a place outside the continental 
United States via Mexico for which a valid pass- 
port is required under these rules and regula- 
tions; or 

“(d) When travelling between the continental 
United States or Puerto Rico or the Virgin 
Islands and islands adjacent to Canada or the 
United States or the islands of the West Indies, 
including the Bahamas, except any such island 
as is subject to the jurisdiction of a non-Amer- 
ican country other than Great Britain and any 
such island subject to the jurisdiction of Great 
Britain in which the United States maintains a 
defense base or in which such a base is being 
constructed by or under contract with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States: provided that 
this exception shall not be applicable to any 
such person going from the continental United 
States or Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands to 
any foreign territory other than Canada or 
Mexico via any of the islands mentioned in this 
section or returning to the United States or 
Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands via any such 
islands from foreign territory other than Can- 
ada or Mexico; or 

“(e) When departing from or entering into 
the United States as an officer or member of the 
enlisted personnel of the United States Army 
or the United States Navy on a vessel operated 
by the United States Army or the United States 
Navy; or 

“(f) When travelling as a member of the 
armed forces of the United States or a civil 
employee of the War or Navy Departments be- 
tween the continental United States, the Canal 
Zone, the Commonwealth of the Philippines, and 
all territories, continental or insular, subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and any 
foreign country or territory for which a valid 
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passport is required under these rules and reg- 
ulations: provided that he is in possession of 
a document of identification issued for such pur- 
poses by the War or Navy Departments. 

“(g) When specifically authorized by the Sec- 
retary of State, through the appropriate official 
channels, to depart from or enter into the con- 
tinental United States, the Canal Zone, the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines, and all terri- 
tories, continental or insular, subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

“$58.4 Seamen. (a) Seamen who are citizens 
of the United States or who, although not citi- 
zens, are nationals owing allegiance to the 
United States are included within the provi- 
sions of these rules and regulations, except that 
a seaman when travelling as such is exempted 
from the necessity of complying with that por- 
tion of § 58.2 of these rules and regulations which 
relates to the verification of a passport by an 
American diplomatic or consular officer before 
entering or attempting to enter any territory of 
the United States mentioned in that section for 
which a valid passport is required. 

“(b) Prior to 6 o’clock in the forenoon of 
February 15, 1942, no seaman shall be required 
to bear a passport in order to enter any terri- 
tory of the United States mentioned in § 58.2 of 
these rules and regulations, 

“(c) The term ‘seaman’ shall, for the purpose 
of these rules and regulations, include, in addi- 
tion to the persons ordinarily described by that 
term, all owners, masters, officers, and members 
of crews and other persons employed or engaged 
on vessels in any capacity. 

“$ 58.5 Persons considered as bearing pass- 
ports. Every citizen of the United States, or 
person who owes allegiance to the United States, 
who is included in a valid passport issued by or 
under authority of the Secretary of State shall 
for the purpose of these rules and regulations 
be considered as bearing a separate valid pass- 
port if such passport is presented to the ap- 
propriate official at the time he departs from or 
enters into or attempts to depart from or enter 
into any territory of the United States men- 
tioned in § 58.2 of these rules and regulations. 
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“$ 58.6 Restrictions upon travel on vessels of 
belligerent states. Nothing in these rules and 
regulations shall be construed to authorize the 
travel of a citizen of the United States, or a 
person who owes allegiance to the United States, 
on any vessel of any state named in any procla- 
mation issued by the President under authority 
of § 1 (a) of the joint resolution of Congress 
approved November 4, 1939, on or over the 
North Atlantic Ocean north of 35° north lati- 
tude and east of 66° west longitude, or on or 
over other waters adjacent to Europe, or over 
the continent of Europe or adjacent islands, 
unless, when required under the authority of 
such joint resolution, he first obtains the specific 
authorization for such travel from the Depart- 
ment of State or an American diplomatic or 
consular officer abroad. 

“S$ 58.7 Prevention of departure or entry 
prejudicial to the interests of the United States. 
Nothing in these rules and regulations shall be 
construed as prohibiting the Secretary of State 
or his representative from preventing tempo- 
rarily the departure from or entry into the 
United States, including the Canal Zone, the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, and all terri- 
tories, continental or insular, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, of a citizen of 
the United States or a person who owes alle- 
giance to the United States if the Secretary of 
State or his representative considers such de- 
parture or entry prejudicial to the interests of 
the United States, notwithstanding the fact that 
such person may bear a valid passport or be 
destined for or arriving from a place outside 
any such territory of the United States for 
which a valid passport is not required under 
these rules and regulations. 

“§ 58.8 Attempt of a citizen or national to 
enter without a valid passport. If any person 
who alleges that he is a citizen of the United 
States or a person who owes allegiance to the 
United States attempts to enter any territory 
of the United States contary to the provisions 
of these rules and regulations, the appropriate 
officer of the United States at the port at which 
the attempt is made to enter such terriorty, if 
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satisfied that such person is a citizen of the 
United States or a person who owes allegiance 
to the United States, shall detain such person 
and immediately report the facts in the case to 
the Secretary of State and await his instruc- 
tions. 

“§ 58.9 Optional use of a valid passport. 
Nothing in these rules and regulations shall be 
construed to prevent the use of a valid passport 
by any citizen of the United States, or a person 
who owes allegiance to the United States, in a 
case in which a passport is not required by these 
rules and regulations. 

“§ 58.10 Diseretional exercise of authority in 
passport matters. Nothing in these rules and 
regulations shall be construed to prevent the 
Secretary of State from exercising the discre- 
tion resting in him to refuse to issue a passport, 
to restrict its use to certain countries, to with- 
draw or cancel a passport already issued, or to 
withdraw a passport for the purpose of restrict- 
ing its validity or use in certain countries. 

“$ 58.11 Definition of the term ‘continental 
United States’. The term ‘continental United 
States’, as used in these rules and regulations, 
includes the territory of the several states of the 
United States and Alaska.” 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 


A tabulation of contributions collected and 
disbursed during the period September 6, 1939 
through October 1941, as shown in the reports 
submitted by persons and organizations regis- 
tered with the Secretary of State for the solici- 
tation and collection of contributions to be used 
for relief in belligerent countries, in conformity 
with the regulations issued pursuant to section 
3 (a) of the act of May 1, 1937 as made effective 
by the President’s proclamations of September 
5, 8, and 10, 1939, and section 8 of the act of 
November 4, 1939 as made effective by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of the same date, has been 
released by the Department of State in mimeo- 
graphed form and may be obtained from the 
Department upon request (press release of 
November 29, 1941, 55 pages). 

This tabulation has reference only to contri- 
butions solicited and collected for relief in bel- 
ligerent countries (France; Germany; Poland; 
the United Kingdom, India, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa; 
Norway; Belgium; Luxembourg; the Nether- 
lands; Italy; Greece; Yugoslavia; Hungary; 
and Bulgaria) or for the relief of refugees 
driven out of these countries by the present war. 
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FINNISH COOPERATION WITH THE HITLER FORCES 


[Released to the press November 28] 


In response to inquiries as to developments in 
the Finnish situation, the Secretary of State 
stated on November 28 that the Finnish note 
had been given careful consideration but that it 
had thrown no light upon the question upper- 
most in the mind of this Government, that is, 
how far and to what extent the Finnish military 
policy is one of combined operations of the Ger- 
mans and Finns vitally to injure Great Britain 
and her associates and to threaten the northern 


supply lines over which Russia is now receiving 
supplies and assistance from Great Britain and 
the United States to aid Russia in resisting the 
Hitler forces of invasion and conquest, and to 
what extent that Finnish policy is a menace to 
all America’s aims for self-defense. The re- 
cent journey of the Finnish Foreign Minister 
to Berlin to join with Hitler’s puppet govern- 
ments over Europe in signing the “Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact”, used by Hitler solely as an instru- 
ment to wage a war of conquest and domination 
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against free peoples, is highly significant and 
cannot be camouflaged or explained away by 
propaganda attacks on nations engaged in de- 
fending themselves. 

The Secretary went on to say that the Depart- 
ment was giving careful attention to all the 
reports and information which might furnish a 
definite answer to this question. The concern 
of this Government, which has been emphasized 
by the studies made by the War Department and 
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the statement of the Secretary of War on No- 
vember 25, as to Finnish policy in this regard, 
has been made abundantly clear to the Finnish 
Government, the Secretary said. 

The Secretary concluded by saying that every 
act of the Finnish Government since the de- 
livery of its note has confirmed our apprehen- 
sions that it is fully cooperating with the Hitler 
forces. 
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UNITY OF FREE NATIONS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE* 


[Released to the press November 29] 

Some millions of Americans have been in the 
habit of following the news and the events in 
South America and Central America every week 
at this time. You have had the benefit of the 
excellent reporting of my good friend, Edward 
Tomlinson, who not only knows South America 
well but has attended many of the great Ameri- 
can conferences at which the history of this 
hemisphere has been made. 

In the Americas we are not given to huge 
boasts about creating a “new order” or making 
showy demonstrations like those which the Nazis 
put on in Berlin. Instead, the American na- 
tions get the job done, quietly, in friendship and 
in understanding. 

I mention this because last Tuesday there was 
a meeting in Berlin which was supposed to 
demonstrate European unity. Unwilling prime 
ministers were brought there, some under com- 
pulsion. They were surrounded by secret detec- 
tives and by the Gestapo. They were forced to 
give lip service to a continental master though 
all the world knew that their peoples felt noth- 
ing but horror and grief at their degradation. 


Truly, between that order and the cooperative 


‘Delivered over the blue network of the National 
Broadcasting Co., November 28, 1941. 


peace of the free Americas there is a tremendous 
contrast. 


The unity of the Western Hemisphere has 
been building for a long time. From the days 
when the other American nations one by one 
achieved their freedom from the Spanish Em- 
pire, unity has been the guiding thought in the 
minds of the greatest American statesmen. I 
do not go over the familiar history: you know 
it well. You remember the dream of Bolivar 
and his hope that a congress of American na- 
tions might develop. You remember that Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams supported that 
dream; that later Henry Clay lent the weight 
of his great name to the inter-American plan. 
Some of us have had to follow the many at- 
tempts to bring the dream to reality. You re- 
member that 51 years ago a modest organization 
known as the Pan American Union was estab- 
lished; and that the American nations agreed 
to work together, not to form an empire, but to 
do those things which had to be done if the 
American nations were to be healthy and pros- 
perous. 

Some of us remember the mistakes which the 
United States made in the early part of this cen- 
tury: its intervention in Haiti, in Nicaragua, 
and in the Dominican Republic. But even in 
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those times the current of opinion in the United 
States disapproved of action by force, corrected 
the mistakes, and insisted on action through the 
slower but surer processes of reason and justice. 

When President Roosevelt proclaimed the 
good-neighbor policy on his inauguration in 
1938, another era began. The world was begin- 
ning to be disturbed ; Hitler had taken power in 
Germany ; Japan had seized a portion of China; 
an unhappy Old World was flirting once more 
with the idea of an imperialism intended to 
conquer the world. At that very time the 
American nations were resolved to strengthen 
a greater and more splendid principle, the prin- 
ciple of a cooperative system by which free 
nations, equal and independent, would 
strengthen their ties for common prosperity 
and for common defense. 

The real opposition to Hitler’s much adver- 
tised “new order in Europe” was begun by 
Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, and he began it at 
Montevideo. In conjunction with his colleagues 
in the other American republics, he plainly out- 
lined a system of international organization. 
He proposed to abandon the use of force as 
between peace-loving nations. Instead, he pro- 
posed the acceptance of the rule of international 
law. Force was not to be used for the collec- 
tion of debts. The equality of the American 
nations, big and little, powerful or weak, was 
to be recognized. Disputes were to be settled 
under international law by processes of justice. 
Trade was to be encouraged between the Amer- 
ican nations, barriers to trade were to be reduced, 
and the American nations were asked to cooper- 
ate in increasing mutually beneficial commerce. 

This represented acceptance by the United 
States of principles for which the other Ameri- 
can republics had long contended. On it the 
Western Hemisphere promptly began to build 
a new structure of solidarity at the very time 
when Europe was beginning to wreck the very 
foundation of civilization. 

There followed in 1936 a great inter-American 
conference—that of Buenos Aires, jointly called 
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by President Justo of Argentina and President 
Roosevelt. It was called for the maintenance 
of peace, and it was designed to set up a means 
of common action should the gathering storm 
clouds in Europe break in a tempest of war. At 
that conference, the American nations agreed 
that they would consult together in case of 
threatened war and that they would seek to find 
a common course of action. 


Two years later, at Lima, the conference of 
inter-American nations adopted a common for- 
eign policy. It is set out in a document known 
as the Declaration of Lima—a declaration as 
important, perhaps, as the Monroe Doctrine it- 
self. The 21 American nations agreed that they 
would unite together to protect the hemisphere 
against any attack, direct or indirect, on the New 
World. It was time; for war had been barely 
averted by the Conference of Munich, and al- 
ready it was clear that the German legions would 
shortly be unleashed to spread devastation 
throughout the Old World. Already plots were 
being hatched in South America; propaganda, 
secret police, spies, and Nazi and Fascist organi- 
zations were being set up, not only in South 
America but on the streets of the cities of the 
United States. 

When in September 1939 the European war 
broke out, the American Hemisphere was pre- 
pared to take action. Promptly, a consultation 
was held at Panama; and at that time it was 
agreed that the American nations would sup- 
port each other, both in keeping war away from 
this hemisphere and also in economic measure, 
so that no country should suffer unduly. At 
once there began an experiment in international 
cooperation which, I think, is unmatched in 
history. 

The war made havoc of the usual processes of 
international finance. The United States 
stepped in and was prepared to supply credits. 
Shipping was badly interrupted; and shipping, 
which is necessary to all of us, is vital to a num- 
ber of the American republics. A committee on 
shipping was set up and an endeavor was made 
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to see that needed transportation was kept run- 
ning. Markets for many countries were cut off 
by blockades; but, to replace these, the purchase 
of defense materials was so handled, that the 
American nations should not, so far as possible, 
suffer from lost markets. The problems were 
endless and very large; and many of them still 
remain. But, one by one, they are beginning to 
be brought under control. 

I am glad here to pay tribute to the contri- 
bution which the American nations have made 
toward the common defense and toward the 
common struggle against the Nazi plan of 
world-conquest. The contribution may well 
prove decisive. 

When it became necessary to control exports 
lest they be used by forces hostile to the New 
World, the American countries joined in estab- 
lishing such a control. As it became plain that 
the American coasts must be kept free from 
hostile bases, the American nations joined in so 
handling their affairs that foreign raiders, sub- 
marines, and aircraft could not draw supplies 
from the New World. This is why the Ameri- 
can Hemisphere is not cluttered with secret sub- 
marine bases, and why attempts to set up secret 
bases have been nipped in the bud. This is why 
supplies of vital materials—materials you do not 
think of very often but which are essential for 
war work—have been steered into our common 
defense and have not been permitted to fall into 
hostile hands. I am thinking of such supplies 
as tungsten, wolframite, mercury, as well as the 
better-known metals like copper, zinc, manga- 
nese, and iron. 

This was done, not by compulsion, but by the 
free agreement of free peoples. When we estab- 
lished additional defense bases, as we did all the 
way from Greenland to Guiana, they were 
available on a cooperative basis to the American 
republics. Where the American republics took 
action, they made their measures available to us. 
While Hitler was establishing a rickety slave 
order on the continent of Europe, the American 
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nations were proving the solidity of a free 
order in the New World. Before we get 
through, I think it will be clear that free peoples 
everywhere owe a debt to the free nations of the 
New World. 

There has been much talk in the United States 
about “good-will” and “good-will missions”. I 
am glad that there has been so much discussion 
of inter-American good-will. But the time has 
passed when we need to talk about it. We can 
take good-will for granted, for it is there. We 
no longer need good-will missions. What we do 
need is the endless, quiet work of cooperation on 
common problems—work which sometimes gets 
into the newspapers and oftener not, which goes 
on day and night, and which, I am convinced, 
will make the American family of nations a 
constellation of stars even more brilliant than 
it istoday. For the cooperative peace, the inter- 
American system has given more peace and 
more freedom to more people, over a larger area 
and for a longer period of time, than any sys- 
tem of peace in recorded history. 

This would be achievement enough, but it 
offers something still more. The American 
system is now preserving in the New World the 
values of civilization which much of the Old 
World is destroying. It has shown the way to 
a unity between free nations. It has shown that 
without sacrifice of a jot of proud independence 
great nations can join in a common cause. They 
can do the work of internal improvement. 
They can carry on the peaceful fabric of com- 
merce. They can create the power which is 
needed to repel an enemy. If force is needed, 
they have and can use force. They are a stand- 
ing answer to the defeatists who say that unity 
can come only from conquest. 

On November 25 Berlin attempted to set up 
a fraudulent order based on terror. It went al- 
most unnoticed in the New World; for in the 
New World there is already a free order which 
has, in itself, strength of arms and strength of 
will, strength of justice and strength of eco- 
nomics. 
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DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF CHILE 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Released to the press by the White House November 25] 


The following statement was made by the 
President to the press conference on November 
25: 

“The first thing I am going to speak about is 
the one I feel most deeply about. 

“I am very sorry to get word from the State 
Department that the President of Chile has 
died. That brings up a disagreeable fact, that 
the Government of the United States has been 
forced to apologize to the Government of Chile 
for an article written in 7ime magazine—a 
disgusting lie which appeared in that magazine. 

“It was of course immediately cabled to Chile. 
It arrived at the time that the President had 
left office in a very ill condition, and we are 
informed by our Ambassador that this article 
was a notable contribution to Nazi propaganda 
against the United States. 


“It is being widely used by the Nazi, Fascist, 
and Falangist press. The United States Am- 
bassador to Chile shares whole-heartedly in the 
general indignation and disgust. He reports 
to the Secretary of State that this is another il- 
lustration of how some American papers and 
writers by such methods are stocking the ar- 
senals of propaganda of the Nazis to be used 
against us. 

“The President of Chile is now dead. I am 
deeply sorry. 

“The episode of the article will not be easily 
forgotten in Chile. 

“I wish to take this opportunity, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, to express the deep 
regret of the administration and the American 
people to the people of Chile; especially to the 
family of the late President.” 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press November 25] 


A statement of the Secretary of State with 
respect to the death of His Excellency Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda, President of the Republic of 
Chile: 


“T am deeply grieved to learn of the death of 
the President of Chile, His Excellency Dr. 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda, and I am sure that his 
many friends in the United States sincerely 
share my feeling. President Aguirre’s aspira- 
tions to better the welfare of each individual 
of his nation and people, and the program of 
progressive legislation which he forwarded, 
have been greatly admired by the citizens not 
only of Chile but of the other American re- 
publics. I have watched with great interest 
the steady development of these efforts and their 
very tangible results. 

“Dr. Aguirre had a long career in the public 
life of his country, which he served unstintingly. 


Before his election as President, he had been 
Deputy in the Chilean Congress, Minister of 
Public Education and Justice, Minister of the 
Interior, and a Member of the Chilean Senate. 
He served as Chilean representative at various 
international conferences, and he left many 
friends in Washington after his services here 
as Financial Counselor of the Chilean Embassy 
from 1918 to 1920. 

“Shortly after the election of Dr. Aguirre as 
President of Chile in 1938, his country suffered 
terrible losses in life and property from earth- 
quake and destruction. The President, backed 
by the full loyalty of his compatriots, energeti- 
cally set about the work of restoration. The 
increasing burden of public life and the Presi- 
dent’s own great activities in directing his Gov- 
ernment slowly sapped his energies. I was 
greatly concerned to learn a few weeks ago that 
he had found it necessary to retire from the 
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presidency in order to conserve the physical 
strength needed in the endeavor to overcome 
the illness which has now proved fatal. I re- 
gard his loss as that of a personal friend, an 
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upholder of those democratic ideals and the 
principles of right dealing between nations 
which are the foundation of the defense of each 
nation in this hemisphere.” 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION: PANAMANIAN, NICARAGUAN, 
GUATEMALAN, COSTA RICAN, HONDURAN, AND SALVADORAN COUNCILS 


The organization of six additional National 
Councils of the 21 councils being established 
by the Inter-American Development Commis- 
sion in its program for the stimulation of trade 
among the American republics has been an- 
nounced in the last three months by Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and Chairman of the Development Com- 
mission. Similar councils have already been es- 
tablished, composed of outstanding business, 
professional, and technical men, in Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela. 

The six countries which have recently formed 
councils are Panama, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, and El Salvador, and the 
membership of the council in each case follows: 


Panama 

Don Guillermo A, de Roux, Banker; Manager of the 
Caja de Ahorros; brother of the Foreign Minister ; 
Chairman of the Council 

Don Rodolfo Herbruger, Capitalist; Head of the 
Cerveceria Nacional; director in many concerns 

Don Eduardo de Alba, Manager of the Banco Nacional 

Don Rodolfo F. Chiari, Industrialist ; controls largest 
sugar mill 

Don R. M. Heurtematte, Merchant; Yale graduate 

Don Julio E. Heurtematte, Undersecretary of Com- 
merce; Secretary of the Council 


Nicaragua 

Rafael A. Huezo, Manager of the National Bank; 
Chairman of the Council 

Salvador Guerrero-Montalvan, former Minister of 
Finance; Vice Chairman of the Council 

Joaquin Gomez, former Minister of Finance 

José Benito Ramirez, former Minister of Finance 

Carlos Pasos, Industrialist 

Joaquin Sanchez, Secretary of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Bank; Secretary of the 
Council 
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Guatemala 

José Linares, Manager of the Central Bank of Guate- 
mala; Representative in the Legislative Assembly ; 
Chairman of the Council 

Luis Pedro Aguirre, former Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; former Mayor of Guatemala City; former 
Representative in the Legislative Assembly; Vice 
Chairman of the Council 

Rafael Tinoco, Representative in the Legislative As- 
sembly 

Gabriel Urruela, former Representative in the Leg- 
islative Assembly 

Luis Schlesinger Carrera, Director of the National 
Radio; former Minister of Public Education; Sec- 
retary of the Council 


Costa Rica 

Manuel F. Jiménez, former Minister of Finance; 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs; Chairman of 
the Council 

Julio Pefia, Manager of the National Bank of Costa 
Rica; Vice Chairman of the Council 

Ral Gurdiain, former Minister of Finance; former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 

J. M. Saenz Witting, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce 


Fernando Alvarado, Coffee-exporter 


Honduras 

Ignacio Agurcia, Businessman; Chairman of the 
Council 

José Augusto Padilla, Engineer; Vice Chairman of 
the Council 

Donato Diaz Medina, Manager of the Bank of Hon- 
duras 

Alfredo Zepeda, Engineer 

Arturo Lépez Rodezno, Engineer; head of school 
system for industrial development 

Jorge Coello, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Secretary 
of the Council 


El Salvador 
Luis Alfaro Duran, President of the Banco Central 
de Reserva ; Chairman of the Council 
Enrique Alvarez, Director of the Banco Hipotecario; 
President of the Asociacién de Productores de Café; 
Vice Chairman of the Council 
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El Salvador—Continued. 
Carlos Alvarez, Coffee-grower 
Mario Sol, Agriculturist; Economic Adviser to the 
President of El Salvador 
Ricardo Sagrera, Jr., former President of the Cham- 


ber of Commerce 
José Manuel Mata, Minister of Finance; Secretary of 


the Council 

The Inter-American Development Commis- 
sion, organized by the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee, is seeking 
to stimulate the importation of non-competitive 
goods from the other American republics to the 
United States, increase trade among the other 
Americas, and encourage the development of 
industry in Central and South America and the 
Caribbean area, with particular regard to the 
production of consumer goods. 








The Near East 




















QUESTION OF RECOGNITION OF SYR- 
IAN AND LEBANESE INDEPENDENCE 


[Released to the press November 29] 


Inquiries have been received as to the attitude 
of this Government in view of the proclamation 
issued at Damascus on September 27, 1941 re- 
garding the independence of Syria, and the 
proclamation issued at Beirut on November 26, 
1941 regard‘ng the independence of Lebanon. 

The American Government and people have 
always sympathized with the natural and legiti- 
mate aspirations of the peoples of Syria and 
Lebanon. This Government therefore wel- 
comes any steps toward the realization of these 
aspirations, chief among which is, of course, the 
full enjoyment of sovereign independence. 

The convention between the United States 
and France, signed at Paris on April 4, 1924, and 
the provisions of the mandate for Syria and 
Lebanon included therein, clearly embody the 
idea of Syrian and Lebanese independence. The 
American Government continues to support 
these provisions which it endorsed in 1924 and 
which are a cornerstone of the mandate principle. 
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The 1924 convention, which also set forth the 
rights of the United States and its nationals in 
the areas concerned, was formally ratified by 
the American Government in accordance with 
the required constitutional procedure, and must 
be regarded as continuing in effect until new 
instruments of a mutually satisfactory nature 
can be similarly negotiated and ratified. This 
Government is hopeful that, as soon as interna- 
tional conditions permit, such negotiations may 
be undertaken, enabling this Government to ex- 
tend formal recognition to Syria and Lebanon. 








The Far East 




















AMERICAN CONSULATE AT SAIGON, 
FRENCH INDOCHINA, WRECKED BY 
BOMB 

[Released to the press November 24] 

The Department has been informed that the 
American Consulate at Saigon, French Indo- 
china, was wrecked by a bomb the night of 
November 23. It was reported that no member 
of the staff of the Consulate was injured. The 
members of the staff of the Consulate are Sid- 
ney H. Browne, Consul; Kingsley W. Hamilton, 
Vice Consul; and Miss Carolyn C. Jacobs, 
American clerk. 

The home address of Mr. Browne is Short 
Hills, N. J.; the home address of Mr. Hamilton 
is 920 College Avenue, Wooster, Ohio; and the 
home address of Miss Jacobs is Richmond, Mo. 

The consular quarters at Saigon were located 
on part of the second floor of the Sufi Building 
at the corner of Rue de Lagrandiere and Rue 
Catinat. 

[Released to the press November 24] 

The American Consul at Saigon, French In- 
dochina, has reported to the Department that a 
daylight inspection of the Consulate shows 
great damage, with inner walls, doors, etc., 
blown down and much furniture damaged. 
The records and archives of the Consulate are 
apparently intact. 
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The Consul reports that the police are now in 
charge and are investigating. He adds that a 
preliminary survey indicates that the explosion 
was caused by a high-explosive bomb placed on 
the floor just outside of the office entrance. So 
far there is no concrete evidence as to the 
perpetrators. 
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The Consul concluded that he was planning 
to establish temporary quarters as soon as pos- 
sible pending repairs to the Consulate and re- 
iterated the fact that there was no member of 
the staff injured. 








The Department 














FINANCIAL DIVISION 


On November 24, 1941 the Secretary of State 
issued Departmental Order 1000, the text of 
which follows: 

“There is hereby created a Financial Division 
which shall serve as a component part of the 
Board of Economic Operations under the gen- 
eral supervision of Assistant Secretary of State 
Berle. 

“Mr. Frederick Livesey is designated Chief 
of the Financial Division. 

“This Division shall have responsibility in all 
matters of foreign policy in financial matters 


other than foreign funds control, as well as re- 
sponsibility for establishing and maintaining 
effective liaison with other interested depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government concerned 
with these matters. 

“The Chief of the Division shall be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Economic Operations. 

“The symbol of the Division shall be FD. 

“The provisions of this Order shall supersede 
the provisions of any existing Order in conflict 
therewith and become effective November 24, 
1941. 

“Departmental Order 980 is hereby revoked.” 


FOREIGN FUNDS CONTROL DIVISION 


On November 24, 1941 the Secretary of State 
issued Departmental Order 1001, the text of 
which follows: 


“There is hereby created a Foreign Funds 
Control Division which shall serve as a com- 
ponent part of the Board of Economic Opera- 
tions under the general supervision of Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Acheson. 

“Mr. Donald Hiss is designated Chief of the 
Foreign Funds Control Division and Mr. 
Adrian S. Fisher is designated as Assistant 
Chief. 

“This Division shall have responsibility in all 
matters of foreign policy in foreign funds con- 
trol matters, including the application of the 


Proclamation of the President dated July 17, 
1941 to firms and individuals whose names are 
included in the Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals, as well as responsibility for 
establishing and maintaining effective liaison 
with other interested departments and agen- 
cies of the Government concerned with these 
matters. 

“When the problems of foreign funds control 
or other operational problems of this Division 
have a direct relation to general financial poli- 
cies, this Division shall work in coordination 
with the Financial Division. 

“The Chief of the Division shall be a member 
of the Board of Economic Operations. 
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“The symbol of the Division shall be FF. 

“The provisions of this Order shall super- 
sede the provisions of any existing Order in 
conflict therewith and become effective Novem- 
ber 24, 1941.” 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


Mr. John B. Ocheltree, a Foreign Service offi- 
cer of class VII, has been designated an Assist- 
ant Chief of the Caribbean Office, effective 
November 18, 1941 (Departmental Order 998). 

Mr. Robert C. Alexander has been designated 
an Assistant Chief of the Visa Division, effec- 
tive November 26, 1941 (Departmental Order 
1004). 








The Foreign Service 




















PERSONNEL CHANGES 


[Released to the press November 29] 

The following changes have occurred in the 
American Foreign Service since November 22, 
1941: 

Hugh Millard, of Omaha, Nebr., First Secre- 
tary of Legation and Consul at Sofia, Bulgaria, 
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has been designated First Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Maurice L. Stafford, of Coronado, Calif., Con- 
sul at México, D.F., Mexico, has been desig- 
nated Second Secretary of Embassy and Consul 
at México, D.F., Mexico, and will serve in dual 
capacity. 

Bertel E. Kuniholm, of Gardner, Mass., Con- 
sul at Reykjavik, Iceland, has been assigned as 
Consul at Tabriz, Iran, where an American Con- 
sulate is to be established. 

Leys A. France, of Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
Consul at Ottawa, Canada, has been assigned as 
Consul at Winnipeg, Canada. 

Robert J. Cavanaugh, of Rock Island, II1., 
Vice Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Embassy and 
Vice Consul at México, D.F., Mexico, and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

J. Kittredge Vinson, of Houston, Tex., for- 
merly Vice Consul at Berlin, Germany, has been 
assigned to the Department of State for duty in 
the Foreign Service Officers’ Training School, 
effective November 3, 1941. 

Byron B. Snyder, of Los Angeles, Calif., for- 
merly Vice Consul at Genoa, Italy, has been 
assigned to the Department of State for duty 
in the Foreign Service Officers’ Training School, 
effective November 3, 1941. 











Publications 

















“FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1926” 


{Released to the press November 24] 


The Department of State released on Novem- 
ber 24 two volumes of the series Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States containing the offi- 
cial record of its diplomatic activities for the 
year 1926. The papers printed in these volumes, 
by far the larger part hitherto unpublished, 
include not only formal documents exchanged 
between governments but also telegrams, des- 
patches, instructions, and memoranda showing 
the processes by which the Department deter- 
mined and carried out its policies. 


Each volume has more than a thousand pages 
of documents and is complete in itself with a 
separate index and list of papers. Volume I 
includes a section designated “General” dealing 
with subjects of a multilateral nature, followed 
by sections relating to Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, and China. Volume II 
comprises the sections on Colombia, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Latvia, 
Liberia, Mexico, Morocco, Netherlands, Nicara- 
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gua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Por- 
tugal, Rumania, Russia, Salvador, Spain, Swit- 
zerland, and Turkey. 

Judging by the number of documents printed, 
the two situations in 1926 calling for most at- 
tention were the conflicting claims to Tacna- 
Arica and the civil war and related issues in 
China. The record of the Tacna-Arica arbitra- 
tion, termination of the plebiscite, and renewal 
of good offices by the United States is given in 
270 pages (I, 260-530). The China section fills 
512 pages (I, 591-1103) and records the civil 
war in the North and the sweep into the Yangtze 
Valley of the Southern forces under Chiang 
Kai-Shek who were ultimately to establish a 
National Government for China. Serious prob- 
lems were involved in the protection of Ameri- 
can life and property. Questions relating to the 
tariff, taxes, and extraterritorial rights were 
under discussion but largely unsettled. 

Efforts of the American Government to co- 
operate with other powers in the promotion of 
peaceful settlement of international disputes 
and in the limitation of armaments, while care- 
fully refraining from any act which would 
legally associate it with the League of Nations, 
are set forth in documents dealing with a pro- 
posal that the United States adhere, with reser- 
vations, to the protocol of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice (I, 1-39) and partici- 
pation of the United States in the work of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference (I, 40-120). 

Although eight years had passed since the 
World War the Department in 1926 was still 
giving considerable attention to the liquidation 
of problems growing out of that conflict. The 
volumes now released record the discontinuance 
of the office of American Unofficial Observer on 
the Reparation Commission (I, 120-125); the 
proposals for disposition of property held by 
the Alien Property Custodian (I, 125-145), in 
which connection the German Ambassador 
denied responsibility of his Government for 
sabotage in the United States during the period 
of American neutrality (I, 126); efforts to se- 
cure a debt settlement with France (II, 91-108) ; 
insistence of the United States on rights to 
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priority payments for costs of the army of oc- 
cupation in Germany (II, 156-165) ; arbitration 
of the claim of the Standard Oil Company to 
tankers delivered by the German Government 
to the Reparation Commission (II, 166-201) ; 
claims of American citizens against Great Brit- 
ain arising out of the war (II, 214-308) ; claims 
arising from the destruction during the war of 
American petroleum property in -Rumania 
(II, 308-335) ; inconclusive negotiations for the 
final allocation of the Yap-Menado cable (II, 
762-779) ; and efforts to secure ratification of 
the treaty with Turkey signed at Lausanne Au- 
gust 6, 1923 (II, 974-991). 

Commercial relations held a prominent place 
in the interest of the Department in 1926, ex- 
tensive negotiations being carried on to secure 
unconditional most-favored-nation treatment 
for American trade. Although only with Sal- 
vador was a commercial treaty signed (II, 912- 
955), executive agreements for most-favored- 
nation treatment were entered into with Haiti 
(II, 401-406), Latvia (II, 488-502), Rumania 
(II, 898-801), and Turkey (II, 992-1000), and 
treaties were proposed to Brazil (I, 569-573), 
Colombia (II, 1-4), Guatemala (II, 393-395), 
Paraguay (II, 871-874), and Switzerland (II, 
967-968). Cuba proposed the revision of its 
commercial convention with the United States 
(II, 10-18). 

Petroleum and rubber were two products en- 
gaging the Department’s interest in the year 
under review. Representations were made to 
Bolivia to prevent discrimination against Amer- 
ican oil interests (I, 564-568), negotiations con- 
tinued to secure recognition of the open-door 
policy with respect to oil in Iraq (II, 362-370), 
and the policies of the Mexican Government re- 
garding the exploitation of oil resources gave 
continued concern (II, 605-687). The Depart- 
ment showed its consistency with respect to 
monopolies by disapproving a proposed grant of 
oil monopoly by the Canton Government to an 
American concern (I, 1092-1097). A reply was 
received from the British Government to rep- 
resentations of the previous year regarding re- 
strictions on the export of raw rubber (II, 358- 
361), and the Department interested itself in 
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the efforts of American rubber manufacturers 
to secure the raw material from Brazil (1,.575- 
577) and Liberia (II, 503-597). 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1926 
was compiled under the direction of Dr. E. 
Wilder Spaulding, Chief of the Division of Re- 
search and Publication, and Dr. Ernest R. 
Perkins, Chief of the Research Section of that 
Division. 

Copies of these volumes will be available 
shortly and may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. The price of each 
volume is $2. 


During the week of November 24-29, 1941, the 
Department also released : 


Post-War Commercia] Policy: Address by Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State, before the National 
Foreign Trade Convention, New York, New York, Oc- 
tober 7, 1941. Commercial Policy Series 71. Publica- 
tion 1660. 10 pp. 5¢. 








Treaty Information 




















Compiled in the Treaty Division 


FLORA AND FAUNA 


CONVENTION ON NaTuRE Protection aNp WILD- 
LIFE PRESERVATION IN THE WESTERN HeEmtI- 
SPHERE 


Brazil 

The Director General of the Pan American 
Union transmitted to the Secretary of State with 
a letter dated October 23, 1941 a certitied copy of 
the partial list of the species of Brazilian flora 
transmitted to the Union by the Government of 
Brazil for inclusion in the Annex to the Con- 
vention on Nature Protection and Wildlife 
Preservation in the Western Hemisphere, which 
was opened for signature by the governments of 
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the American republics and deposited with the 
Pan American Union on October 12,1940.. 


SOVEREIGNTY . 


CoNVENTION ON THE Provisional ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF European CoLontgs AND Possessions 
IN THE AMERICAS 

Colombia 
By a letter dated November 18, 1941 the Di- 

rector General of the Pan American Union in- 

formed the Secretary of State that the instru- 
ment of ratification by Colombia of the Con- 
vention on the Provisional Administration of 

European Colonies and Possessions in the Amer- 

icas, signed at Habana on July 30, 1940, was 

deposited with the Union on November 5, 1941. 

The instrument of ratification is dated Septem- 

ber 17, 1941. 














Legislation 














Meeting of Directors of Meteorological Services 
of Western Hemisphere Countries: Hearings Before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
77th Cong., 1st sess., on H.J.Res. 191, a Joint Resolution 
To Authorize the President of the United States To 
Invite the Governments of the Countries of the Western 
Hemisphere To Participate in a Meeting of the National 
Directors of the Meteorological Services of Those Coun- 
tries, To Be Held in the United States as Soon as Prac- 
ticable in 1941 or 1942; To Invite Regional Commis- 
sions III and IV of the International Meteorological 
Organization To Meet Concurrently Therewith; and To 
Authorize an Appropriation for the Expenses of Or- 
ganizing and Holding Such Meetings. June 8, 1941. 
ii, 13 pp. 

Stoker John Bailey of H.M.S. “Orion”: Hearings Be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 77th Cong., 1st sess., on H.R. 5257, a Bill To 
Authorize the Payment of an Indemnity to the British 
Government, For and on Behalf of John Bailey, Former 
Stoker of His Majesty’s Ship “Orion”, in Full and Final 
Settlement of a Claim Arising as a Consequence of In- 
juries Inflicted by John Ittner, United States Navy, at 
Seattle, Wash., on July 16, 1939. July 29, 1941. ii, 10 pp. 
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Regulations 














Control of Persons Entering and Leaving the United 
States Pursuant to the Act of May 22, 1918, as Amended : 
American Citizens and Nationals. (Department of 
State.) [Departmental Order No. 1003.] 6 Federal 
Register 6069. 
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General Licenses Under Executive Order No. 8389, 
April 10, 1940, as Amended, and Regulations Issued 
Pursuant Thereto Relating to Transactions in Foreign 
Exchange, Etc.: Individuals Residing Only in United 
States Since July 17; 1940; Certain Partnerships, Asso- 
ciations, Ete. [grant of General License No. 42A]. No- 
vember 27, 1941. (Treasury Department.) 6 Federal 
Register 6104. 











One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Bill of Rights 
December 15, 1941 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
FREEDOM OF PRESS 
FREEDOM OF RELIGION 
FREEDOM OF ASSEMBLY 
EQUAL JUSTICE TO ALL 


A Nose HERITAGE AND A SAcrED Trust 


The American Bill of Rights was ratified on December 15, 1791. The sesquicentennial anni- 
versary is to be observed throughout the Nation in accordance with a joint resolution of Congress 


and a proclamation of the President. 
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